westward. They hurled themselves across southern
Poland in countless thousands, destroying and killing
as they went, leaving the land a smoking desert.
Burning Cracow they advanced into Silesia, destroyed
the Polish forces and their ruler at the battle of
Liegnica, April 9, 1241, and then turned back and
south, leaving age-long memories of rapine and horror.
Other great incursions followed, notably those of 1259
and 1287, and on through the centuries until their once
invincible force had been spent and curbed. But
maps, made as late as 1692 and 1709, still show three
great roads leading across southern Russia to Poland
and converging upon Lw6w, with the name Czarny
Szlak 'black trail'.

The Tartars played a part in the east of Poland simi-
lar to that of the Red Indians in the west of America,
only the role of invader and numerical strength was
in Poland on the Tartar side. It used to be said that
grass never grew on ground once touched by the
hoofs of Tartar horses. Often there were two invasions
a year, A Polish general of the Middle Ages speaks
of having seen thirty. In the museum of a walled
city far to the north of the Czarny Szlak there is a
tablet recording over forty Tartar sieges sustained
by the place. In turning back these terrible invasions
Poland earned for itself the honourable name of 'the
rampart of Christendom'. The might and extent of
this pressure can probably best be visualized if one
remembers that what is now Russia was once entirely
under Tartar rule.
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